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ings when they were forbidden by the unrighteous 
edicts of man. Qn one occasion he “was com 
mitted to the gate-house prison, in Westminster, 
with about fifteen or sixteen of his friends, for 
meeting together in the fear of God to worship 
him. They were all put in a dungeon, or hole, 
which was about ten feet wide, and eleven feet 
long, and so dark that they could see no more 
light at mid-day than at mid-night. The walls of 
it were wet, and they being pressed in so narrow 
a compass, had room to lie down only by turns ; 
so that while some lay down to rest, others were 
forced to stand. The keeper was so cruel as to 
command the turnkey not to admit a little straw 
to be brought in, to be put on the ground for 
them to lie on ; but the Lord was with them, and 
supported them under all the cruelty that was in- 
flicted upon them for the trial of their faith and 
patience, and delivered them from their suffer- 
ings.” 

*The spirit of persecution now prevailing, 
many hundreds of Friends were thrown into pri- 
sons, houses of correction and dungeons. His 
heart being warmed with the love of Christ, and 
touched with tender sympathy for his brethren 
and sisters who were-broughkt under suffering for 
conscience sake, Gilbert Latey was ‘indefatigable 
in pleading their cause and rear for their 
relief. On ene occasion, towards tlie latter part 
of Cromwell’s time, G. L. and other Friends 
waited upon the Chairman of the Committee of 
Safety to intercede for their friends in confine- 
ment, asking that they might be set at liberty and 
offering to go to prison in their stead. He also 
applied to Lord Baltimore, proprietor of the colony 
of Maryland on behalf of Friends there, who not- 
withstanding the fromises of freedom and libert: 
of conscience, had been subjected to some hard- 
ships and persecution. In this case his solicita- 


up his cross and despise the shame, accounting 
all things but as dross that he might win Christ.” 

The first ministers among Friends who pro- 
claimed the gospel of life and salvation in Lisidel, 
were Edward Burrough, Francis Howgill, Thomas 
Aldam, George Fox, Richard Hubberthorn, John 
Audland, Ambrose Rigge, James Naylor and 
others, who were made instrumental in the Lord’s 
hand in turning many from darkness to light. 
A number of meetings were soon established in 
London and its suburbs, and many of the people 
were convinced of the Truth as held by Friends. 
Gilbert Latey being one among the first fruits to 
the Lord in that place, and being through the 
light of Christ, furnished with a quick discerning, 
and sound judgment, was made serviceable in 
settling the church in discipline and good order, 
and long continued an upright pillar, retaining 
his integrity to the last. Much trial, persecution 
and suffering attendetl Friends in these early days, 
and the faithful testimony bearers, and patient 
sufferers for Christ’s sake found a sympathizing 
friend and efficient helper in Gilbert Latey. 
Being also made and kept quick of understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, he was enabled to see 
the insidious workings of the power of evil, which 
was soon at work causing the spirit of the world 
to prevail again in some who had received the 
Truth. 

‘“« Having enlisted himself under the banner of 
the Lord, made profession of his blessed truth, and 
taken up the cross, despising the shame, bearing 
scorn and reproach, it pleased the Lord to bring 
a trial upon him, like the cutting off the right 
hand, or pulling out the right eye. For being 
at Plymouth, but discovering that his employer, |still in great business in the world and concerned 
though a professor of religion, was not a man of| with persons of considerable rank, who would 
good life and conversation, he became uneasy, and|have their apparel set off with much cost and 
resolved to go to London, arriving there when |superfluities of lace and ribbons, he came under a 
thout 22 years. of age. He was at this time, of|conscientious concern not to meddle therewith,|tions were made effectual for the relief of his 
tober life and conversation, frequent in private|nor suffer his servants to put it on; which made| brethren. 
prayer, and diligent in the attendance of public|some say he was mad. Upon his refusing to be} “In the year 1660, it having pleased the Lord 
worship. The Lord, who saw the integrity of his| concerned in this superfluous part, the great peo-|to Jay a necessity on two of his servants and hand- 
heart, blessed his honest industry, and so pros-|ple left him, and his trade decayed so that having| maids, viz: Catharine Evans and Sarah Cheevers, 
pered his labours, that he acquired great reputa-|a great many servants (assistants) he was forced to|to visit divers parts beyond the seas, warning the 
tion in his calling ; having a large business and|part with them; not knowing but he, who lately| people to turn to the Lord; after having passed 
bing employed and respected by persons.of the|had such a great business and so many servants, |through several countries, they arrived at the 
highest rank. But through all this outward might now himself be a servant to some of thel/island of Malta, where, for bearing testimony to 
Posperity, his chief desire was still to find peace |trade, and work at day labour for his bread. This|the power of God revealed in and through our 
with the Lord, and that merciful Saviour who was|was a close trial; but he patiently waited the|Lord Jesus Christ by his spiritual a pearance, 
Watching over him for good, kept alive in his|Lord’s season ; though despised even of his own|they were taken up and confined. The tiding 

the hunger and thirst after righteousness on| mother’s children, and as it were banished from |of this some time after came to London, and Gil- 
which the blessing has been pronounced. “While|his father’s house, yet he chose to leave all rather|bert Latey, who was often engaged in eating 
thus breathing and seeking after the Truth, it was|than to lose his peace with the Lord. And he|ease for the suffering, made it his business to fin 
made known to him, about the year 1654, that|who never forsakes those who trust in him was|out who had an interest in these parts ; and after 
‘me men who were come out of the north, were|his support, bore up his spirit through all his|some time and pains spent in this affair, he got 
tohave a meeting at the house of Sarah Matthews, |exercises, and enabled him to be resigned and|information that one lord D’Aubigny who came 
widow, who lived in White cross-street. He re-| contented in his will.” over with the queen-mother, and was lord-almoner 
paired thither, and having heard the Truth de-} Soon after his faith and allegiance to his|to her, had both interest and command in the 
lared by that eminent minister of our Lord Jesus|divine Master was thus closely proved, the Lord|island of Malta. When G. L. had obtained this 
Christ, Kdward Burrough, was so reached by the |opened his mouth in the ministry, and he appears| knowledge, he soon got access to him, and found 
wer of the Lord, that he was convinced; and|to have been diligent and faithful in the service, | him to be a well-tempered man, and notwithstand- 
ving directed to the light of Christ in himself,|endeavouring in simplicity of heart to follow the|ing the way of the Lord was evil spoken of, and 
ind not consulting with flesh and blood, he gave| manifestations of duty. He did not escape his|his people were looked upon by many as speckled 
Up to the leadings of the Holy Spirit, greatly re-|share of the sufferings which befel his brethren! birds, and went as with their lives in their hands, 
joicing that he had found his soul’s beloved, and|and sisters in religious profession on account of|the power of God so wrought on this lord D’Au- 
resolving, through the Lord’s assistance, to take| their constancy in keeping to their religious meet-|bigny, although he was a priest in orders, that he 
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For “The Friend.” 
Gilbert Latey. 
_ Among the many early members of the Society 
of Friends who adorned their religious profession 
by lives of dedication, and who were themselves 
made honorable by the Truth, may be mentioned 
Gilbert Latey, of London. His name frequently 
occurs in connection with the first establishment 
of Friends in that great city, and he was often 
associated with George Whitehead in application 
to those in authority in times of persecution in 
behalf of his suffering brethren. The following 
sketch of his life and character is prepared from 


of Friends’ Library : 

Gilbert Latey was born in the county of Corn- 
wall, in the year 1626. The person with whom 
he was placed to learn the business of a tailor, 
Ered to be both a wicked and severe master, but 

¢, notwithstanding, faithfully served the term of 
his apprenticeship. He first found employment 
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was very kind and free to Gilbert, and reasoned 
with him like Felix with Paul, about the princi- 
ples of Truth and way of the Lord ; and being in- 
formed concerning the power of God and the 
manner of the spirit’s working, answered that 
some of their people thought our friends were 
mad ; but, said he, I do not think so of them.” 

“In discourse with him at another time, he 
said, Let me talk with you ever so long, you will 
tell me of the spirit of God, and the grace of God, 
and the work and operation thereof, and the love 
of God you are made witnesses of through Jesus 
Christ, which I believe may in a measure be true ; 
but do you not think it is well to have something 
to represent that which you so much love? To 
which G. L. answered, that the substance of all 
things is come, Christ in us the hope of glory, 
and all the outward types, representations and 
shadows must come to an end, and be swallowed 
up in one blessed Lord; who told his disciples it 
was expedient for them he should go away; but, 
said he, I will not leave you comfortless. If I 

0 not away, the Comforter will not come; but if 
i depart, I will send him unto you, even the spirit 
of truth, which shall guide you into all truth ; 
and also that He who was with them should be 
in them. This being witnessed, these needed 
nothing outwardly to represent or put them in 
mind, for He being so near, was himself the 
saints’ daily remembrancer. Upon this they 
parted; but G. L. often visited him, to desire and 
remind him to show kindness to the Friends that 
were under confinement in a strange place, and at 
so great a distance from their friends and their 
native country.” 

Some time after this, through the kind inter- 
ference of the lord D’Aubigny on their behalf, 
Catharine Evans and Sarah Cheevers were set at 
liberty. They returned to England, and, accom- 
one by Gilbert Latey waited upon the lord 

’Aubigny, who though a Romish ecclesiastic, 
appears to have been a man of candor and liber- 
ality, and received them with kindness. and re- 
spect. They expressed their acknowledgments, 
and as the Lord put it into their heurts, spoke to 
him; adding, that were it in their power, they 
should be as ready in all love to,serve him ; upon 
which he replied, ‘‘ Good women, for what service 
or kindness I have done you, all that I desire of 
you is, that when you pray to God, you will re- 
member me in your prayers.” 

In the year 1665, London was visited with the 
plague, which swept away about one hundred 
thousand of its inhabitants. G. L. had taken 
lodgings in order to go into the country ; but as 
many Friends were under close confinement in 
the prisons at this time, he could not find freedom 
to leave the city, to go and be at ease, while his 
brethren were thus under sufferings, and there- 
fore remained there ; and according to his wonted 
manner, visited them in the jails, and endeavoar- 
ed that nothing should be wanting for their sup- 
port, or, according to his power, to procure their 
enlargement. In this time of terror and sore 
distress, he was also engaged in visiting Friends 
in their families. He sought the sick, the poor 
and the convalescent to administer aid and com- 
fort in their affliction. “The Lord inclined 
several Friends in the country to consider the poor 
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they could they neglected none, but went and 
administered the charity to them.” In the perform- 
ance of this self-sacrificing duty he was much ex- 
posed to the contagion, many of the families he 
visited having the disease in its most terrible 
forms. The Lord whom he was endeavouring to 
serve, was however with him, and preserved him 
in health through all this exposure. 
(To be continued.) 


Thin Seeding and Selection 


i aera 382.) 

As the product of each seed which is planted is 
in proportion to the size of the stool it produces ; 
and as the stool increases in-diameter continuously 
until checked by the winter-frost ; early planting 
is best ; and consequently, the earlier the plaut- 
ing, the more should be the space allotted to the 
growth of each stool. ‘ Hallett says, that if the 
wheat, is planted in September, it should be de- 
posited in single grains, 9 inches apart every way ; 
which would be ‘equal to one bushel to 6 acres. 
If planted later, the grain should still be deposited 
singly, but at less distance apart. What early 
planting will do, .he shows by an experiment, in 
1860,—a year of signal failure-in the wheat 
crop : 

“The Pedigree Nursery Wheat, planted singly, 
September 9, 1859, in holes 9 inches apart every 
way, produced in 1860, notwithstanding the ver 
disastrous character of the season, 1 bushels on 
698 square feet of unmanured land, or 108 bush- 
els per acre. He recommends the following ap- 
portionment of seed to the period of sowing, the 
grain being dibbled singly in holes not exceeding 
1} inch in depth :-— 


Rows. 
Inches ap’t. 


In August or early \ 9 
in September, 

In September, 9 9 

In October, 6 6 

Tow’ ds end of October, 6 4 do.2 

After October, 6 3 lé bu. to2 “6,” 

This recommendation, it should be borne in 
mind has reference only to English planting. 
The English climate, compared with that of the 
Atlantic States, is humid, consequently seed 
should be planted deeper here than there. 

The saving of seed on Hallett’s plan, is consid- 
erable. ‘On 100 acres, 1 bushel to 6 acres in- 
stead of 2 or 3 bushels per acre, which his neigh- 
bors are in the habit of employing, creates a saving 
of 180 to 280 bushels. 

“Such is the system pursued by Hallett, whose 
proceedings have attracted the attention of the 
agricultural world, not only in England, but in 
France, Germany, Spain, and the British Colonies, 
—a system illustrating the extraordinary produc- 
tiveness of the wheat-plant, and the best means 
for its development.” 

It should be mentioned that the Nursery Wheat, 
the kind selected for this experiment, is “in its 
original state, not a very prolific variety. It isa 
red wheat, with a thin mellow skin, and it works 
kindly under the stones. It is a favorite with 
both farmers and millers in the districts round 
London.” 

Hallett has been engaged in the attempt to fix 


Inches ap’t 7 
in rows. Quantity. 
9 1 bu. to 6 acres 


do.4 & 
do. 2% 


who were under this great calamity, and accord-|a pedigree upon this wheat for seven years. 
ingly they sent money to be distributed, a part of] Whether he has succeeded in this part of his ex- 
which was allotted to the peor people who were! periment, time must determine. His experimen- 
ill with the sickness, but more especially to those| tal operations were conducted with a degree of 
who were shut up in their houses in the out-|care not compatible with ordinarily good farmiog. 
parishes without Temple Bar. This service was} But, before he called public attention to the sub- 
committed to the care of Gilbert, and one other ject, he raised several crops by ordinary culture, 
Friend, to visit the poor, particularly those who| using his improved seed, but no longer selecting 
were confined to their own houses, and as near as|the best. This he did in order to discover wheth- 


er the improvement was likely to be perma 

or whether, without continued selections, and 
culture, the plant would manifest any tendency to 
revert to the condition of the stock from which it 
was derived. His crops, under these circumstan. 
ces, yielded from 54 to 58 bushels per acre, with 
no falling off. The common crop of the neighbors 
hood was from 32 to 36 bushels per acre. 

Other farmers, who have tried his seed, make 
good report of it, and all agreed that, in produc. 
tiveness, it is unprecedented.. Even his opponents 
do this ; for like all men of progress, he has op 
nents, who first denied that he had effected any 
improvement in the prolific power of wheat ; but 
now, being forced to give up that point, they say 
he has done nothing but what had been done man 
a time before; moreover, while they reluctantly 
admit the quantity they condemn the quality of 
the grain, and laugh at the talk about pedigree. 

But Hallett has always made known that he se. 
lected a red wheat for his purpose, and that it re. 
mains to be red wheat still; as, according toa 
leading principle of his, that like produces like, 
was inevitable. 

Elihu Burritt, who has published an Agricul- 
tural Tour through England, which he performed 
in 1868, mentions his visit to Oundle, in North. 


amptonshire, on market day. He dined at the- 


Ion with the farmers. He says: 

“‘ During the conversation at the table, a farmer 
exhibited a head-of the Hallett Wheat. I never 
saw any thing to equal it in any country in which 
I have travelled. That wheat is creating no lit 
tle interest among grain-growers.”’ 

Lord Burghley, who had tested its properties, 
thus describes it, in aspeech before the Northamp- 
tonshire Agricultural Society, last summer: 

“ At the Battersea shows last year, my atten- 
tion was attracted to some enormous ears of 
wheat, which I thought could not have been grown 


in England. For, although the British farmer 


can raise corn with any one, I had never seen such 
wheat here, and thought it must be foreign wheat. 
I went to the person who was threshing some out, 
and having been informed that it was sown with 
only ‘one seed ina hole, I procured some of Mr. 
Hallett, of Brighton, and being anxious to try the 
system, I planted it according to Mr. H.’s dire 
tions: one grain in a hole, the holes 9} inches 
apart, with 6 inches between rows. To satisfy 
wyself on the subject, I also planted some accor 
| ding to Stephens’ instructions, who said 3 grains 
‘in a hole would produce the mdst profitable re- 
turn. I also planted some 2 grains in a hole. 

sowed the grain at the end of last September in 
bad land, over an old quarry, and covered with 
clay about the bottom of it. The other day I 
counted the stalks of all three. On Mr. Steph- 
ens’ plan, of 3 grains in a hole, there were 18 
stalks ; with 2 grains in a hole there was about 
the same number ; but with 1 seed in a hole, the 
lowest number of stalks was 16, and the highest 
22. I planted only about 14 acres, asa trial, and 
when I left home, a few days since, it looked as 
much like 8 quarters (64 bushel) to the acre, as 
any I have seen :—the ears are something enor- 
mous. I would certainly recommend every farm- 
er to make his own experiments, for, if it succeeds, 
it will prove a great economy of seed, and drills 





to distribute it fairly are to be had.’’— Gardener's 
Monthly. 


Cost of Stopping Railway Trains.—The great 
wear and tear of machinery involved in stopping 
a railway train, particularly when at a high rate 
of speed, together with the similar injurious effect 
upon the rails and road bed, have long been sub- 
jects of discussion among those interested in rail- 
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ways, and many estimates have been formed ofall. He not only daily loads us with outward) nal life. 
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How true the assertion respecting the 


the actual damage which each stop occasions to | benefits, but has bestowed on us spiritual bless-| Almighty, in the following stanza :— 
folling stock and fixtures of the company. The jings far more important and far more precious. 


estimates made have varied from thirty cents to 
two dollars per stop, and a few years since the 
directors of a large railway, impressed with the 
magnitude of the loss thus sustained, discontinued 
several way stations where there was a considerable 
traffic ; to the serious inconvenience of the public 
and a corresponding loss of business to the com- 

ny. This subject has lately engaged the atten- 
tion of the Association of Railway Superintend- 


Do we not read that he “so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life?” And for whom was it that he gave 
this precious gift? Was it not for those who had 
disobeyed his commands, who had offended him 





Good when he gives,—supremely good,— 
Nor less when he denies; 
Afflictions from his sovereign hand, 
Are blessings in disguise. 
How great, then, is his goodness and love to us 
all! Should we not, under the feelings of such 
goodness, be ready to say with David, “ What 


by their sins, and grieved him by their iniqui- 
ties ? . 


What can show in a more striking manner the 


shall I render to the Lord for all his benefits ?’’ 
Should not our hearts be warmed with love to 
him? What should we think of one who had 





ents and Engineers of New England, who, after \loving kindness of the Almighty, than that it was| been relieved from the greatest distress by some 
s long series of computations and observations, |for poor fallen man, for his enemies, for those who| benevolent individual, who, instead of endeavour- 
came to the almost unanimous opinion that it|were alienated from him, that he gave up his|'™g to prove his thankfulness for the favours he 
would not cost, averaging all the railways and |well-beloved Son to suffer a painful and ignomini-' had received, treated his benefactor with neglect ? 


trains, more than eight cents per stop. 


' ib For “The Friend.” 
Address to the Younger Members of the Society 
of Friends. 


(Continued from page 381.) 
ON THE LOVE OF GOD. 


We have already seen, dear young Friends, one 
great proof of the love of God towards us, in that 
he has favoured us with a measure of his Holy 
Spirit, by the help of which we are enabled to 
turn from the evil inclinations of our own hearts, 
and to perform his will. But this is only one 
among innumerable proofs of his tender mercy 
and fatherly care. What good thing is there that 
we enjoy that does not proceed from his all-bounte- 
ous hand? How wonderfully are all our outward 
wants supplied! Do we not sit down day after 
day, to tables stored with food which He has pro- 
vided for us? How soon should we perish were 
this store withheld. 

But it is continually supplied in ‘such abund- 
mee, that, from our receiving it so regularly, we 
are apt, at times, even to forget the gracious hand 
which so bountifully bestows it on us. All who 
have any feelings of gratitude to the Almighty 
Giver of these blessings, have agreed in the pro- 
priety of showing those feelings in some outward 
manner. While others use a form of words before 
and after meals, expressive of their thankfulness, 
we think it right at such times to observe a solemn 
pause, and to endeavour to raise our hearts in 
gratitude to Him who has supplied our wants so 
graciously. We think it wrong to make use of 
woy words, however good in themselves, which do 
not really and feelingly arise from the heart. 
May you, dear young Friends, on these occasions, 
turn your minds inward, that grateful feelings 
may be raised towards Him who so bountifully 
provides for your outward need. 


Ere I partake of sustenance, 
I surely ought to think, 

How much I owe to Providence 
For all my meat and drink. 


And ere I from my meals depart, 
Let grateful thoughts arise, 

For he accepts the youthful heart, 
In this small sacrifice. 


Then, in the solemn, silent pause, 
Lord, teach us each to pray, 

That thou thy blessing may’st impart, 
And lead us in thy way. 


” How bountifully are we supplied with raiment|many can unite with the Psalmist in saying, 


ous death. Truly might the apostle say, that| But of how much greater ingratitude are they 
“God commendeth his love towards us, in that,| guilty, who slight the kindness of their gracious 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.”| Heavenly Father. From Him they have received 
Mankind were reduced by sin to a state of misery| benefits with which mere worldly gifts will bear 
and separation from Him; “the wages of sin,” | 0 comparison. His mercies towards them have 
we read, “is death;” but our compassionate been new every morning; he has continually pre- 
Heavenly Father did not abandon us, and leave| served them, and supplied their every want. No 
us to experience this state of wretchedness. With|earthly friend could possibly have heaped such 
love towards us, of which we can form no just| favours upon them; and yet, alas! how do some 
idea, he appointed a way for our escape. He|Who have been thus blessed, remain forgetful of 
freely yielded up his own beloved Son, who “was| Him from whom all their blessings flow. He is 
wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for| calling for the sacrifice of our whole hearts; he 
our iniquities,” was a sacrifice for the sins of the would have us given up to serve Him, wholly de- 
whole world, and thus opened the way for our voted to his fear, continually living in the remem- 
return unto Him whom we have forsaken. brance of Him. He would have us give up our 

But some may be ready to ask, If our Heavenly| wa wills, and resign ourselves entirely to his 
Father is so kind to us, why does he permit us to} blessed will, as revealed by his Holy Spirit in the 
be afflicted? Do you remember this passage of| secret of our hearts. And all this that he may 
Scripture, “ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, | “ be merciful unto us, and bless us, and cause his 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth ?’”|face to shine upon us;” that he may enrich us, 
So that afflictions are proofs of His love, tokens} with his choicest spiritual blessings, and in the 
of his fatherly regard. And how are they such ?| end, receive us into “joy unspeakable and full of 
Have any of you lost a near and dear relative by\glory.” May we all be enabled to fulfil that first 





the hand of death? Has one of you lost a father, 
another a mother, and another a brother or sister? 
Can you look back to that period, and recur to 
your feelings at the time? Oh! were you not 
almost overwhelmed with grief? Were not your) 
hearts tendered, and did you not. perceive the 
great importance of your being prepared, when 


and great commandment, which enjoins us to 
‘love the Lord our God with all our heart, and 
with all our soul, and with all our mind.” May 
the language of tne apostle be ours, “‘ We love 
him because he first loved us,” and may we in-’ 
deed prove our love to him by our endeavour to 
keep all his commandmonts. 





you might also be called to die? Did you ever| Let us now, dear Friends, dwell for a little time 
lose any of your school-fellows or intimate friends,|on the love which our blessed Saviour has mani- 
and were not similar feelings awakened? Dear|fested towards us. “Greater love,” said he him- 
young Friends, even in these trials the love of|self, “hath no man than this, that a man lay 
God towards you has been manifested. Have not| down his life for his friends.” But how great 
good desires been raised in your hearts at such|does his love appear when we consider that he 
times; have you not been brought to most profit-|left the bosom of his Father, “the glory which 
able reflection on the course you had been pursu-| he had with him before the world was,” and be- 
ing, and led to seek more earnestly after those] came “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
things which concern your everlasting peace? grief.” He “ made himself of no reputation, took 
How many have had cause to bless the Lord that| upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
they have been afflicted. They have been led,|the likeness of men ; and being found in fashion 
when under trial, to look to Him for strength|as a man, he humbled himself, and became obe- 
whom before they had neglected. They have|dient unto death, even the death of the cross ; 
been brought to see the evil of their way, aod led| and all for our sakes. What condescension, what 
to forsake it; they have been enabled to make) love to poor fallen man does all this evince ; that 
straight steps to their feet, and to pursue that| the Son of God himself should deign to take our 
path which leads to Zion. For the trials then) nature upon him, to be “ wounded for our trans- 
experienced they now ‘feel thankful, although/gressions, and bruised for our iniquities,” is in- 
they were not lea at the time. We read|deed a proof of such love and compassion, that 
that “no chastening for the present seemeth to| we cannot conceive the extent of it. And can 
be joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, afterward) we give up too much in return for such love? 

it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
unto them which are exercised thereby.” How 





“ Love so’amazing, so divine, : 
Demands dur soul, our life, our all.’ 


Do you remember what the apostle said on this 


and innumerable other outward comforts. Our|“ Before I was afflicted I went astray; but now| subject ; “‘ For the love of Christ constraineth us; 
Heavenly Father openeth his hand, and satisfieth|have I kept thy word.” Thus afflictions and|because we thus judge, that if one died for all, 
the desire of every living thing. He “is good to|trials, far from being sent in anger, are often|then were all dead; and that he died for all, 
all, and his tender mercies are over all his works.’’| messages of mercy—proofs of our Heavenly|that they which live should not henceforth live 
How kind and gracious has he been to every one|Father’s love, intended to promote our highest| unto themselves, but unto Him that died for them 


of us. What mercy has he shown towards us, in|interests, in leading us to 


thus providing for our comfort. But this is not 





im who alone can be-|and rose again.” Are we then not called upon 


stow upon us the most precious of all gifts—eter-| by every feeling of gratitude towards our blessed 


Saviour to give up the little we can in return for 
such wondrous love? And what is it which he 
requires of those who would give up all for him? 
Is it not to “ deny themselves, take up their cross 
daily, and follow him?” Yes, does he not earnest- 
ly invite all such to do so in the gracious lan- 
guage, “Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. 
burden is light.” 
May you all, dear Friends, listen to this invita- 
tion of the good Shepherd, who “gathers the 
lambs with his arm and carries them in his bosom.” 
How does he love every one of you; how gladly 
would he make you of the number of those dear 
children who are taught in his heavenly school, 
who sit, like Mary, at his feet and learn of him. 
“‘] love them that love me,” is the language of 
Heavenly Wisdom, “and those that seek me early 
shall find me.” And you may remember the con- 
descending manner in which the Saviour, when 
he was upon earth, put his hands on little children 
and blessed them, at the same time enjoining 
those who were around him to suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto him, and forbid them not; 
‘‘for of such,” said he, “‘is the kingdom of 
heaven.” How cheering the thought that he is 
as willing to receive little children now as he was 
then; he loves to see the young devoting them- 
selves to him, trying to follow in his footsteps, 
and to walk as they have him for an example. 
Remember that he was once a child, that he 
passed through all the little trials and troubles 
which you feel, and knows exactly what are your 
difficulties and your temptations. 
Jesus Christ, my Lord and Saviour, 

Once became a child like me; 

Ob! that in my whole behaviour 

He my pattern still might be. 

(To be continued.) 


——— 


For “ The Friend.” 
Gold Mining in California. 


From an interesting article on the “deep placers” | 


, of California, by Prof. Silliman, io the last number 
of the American Journal of Science and Arts, the 
following account of those remarkable auriferous 
deposits and the manner of working them has 
been prepared. 

“‘The original source from whence the gold of 
California has been derived,” Prof. Silliman states, 
“is undoubtedly the veins of gold bearing quartz 
which occur so abundantly in the slates aid met- 
amorphic rocks of the western slope of the sierras 
known as the gold region.”” By the long continued 
action, however, of rivers and mountain torrents, 
this auriferous rock has been gradually disintegra- 
ted over extensive areas and its gold distributed in 
a state of fine division along their channels, produ- 
cing fields rich in the precious metals at distances 
often remote from its original matrix. These fields 
located along the beds of watercourses have been 
the scene of the “placer diggings” or “ shallow 
diggings” of the California gold-hunter, and have 
afforded a‘large proportion of the metal which has 
been exported from this country; but which as 
they haye been gradually exhausted of their valu- 
able contents have been slowly abandoned for the 
‘deep diggings,” and the original quartz-veins. 
These though often-more profitable, require for 
their successful working an exercise of judgment 
and an outlay of capital which has converted the 


For my yoke is easy, and my} 
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These “deep placers” are attributed by geolo- 
igists, to the same causes as have produced the 
“shallow diggings,” viz: the breaking up and de- 
|gradation of the original gold bearing veins by the 
lagency of the running water and of ice, but at a 
period long since past, and at a time when this 
whole district occupied a much lower elevation 
above the sea level that it does at present. The 
material of whieh the deposit is composed and 
|throughout which the gold is disseminated in fine 
particles is a coarse gravel, made up of water-worn 
fragments of rock from the size of a pea to that of 
‘boulders 18 to 24 inches in diameter, and cemen- 
ted in many localities into a hard conglomerate 
by means of sulphuret of iron. 

The actual area covered by these deep auriferous 
deposits amounts to hyndreds of square miles. In 
a portion of this district particularly examined by 
Prof. Silliman, lying between the south and the 
middle forks of the Yuba River, in Nevada coun- 
ty, the formation was found to extend over a 
ridge of land 30 miles in length and from 6 to 
8 in width, containing about 200 square miles. 
This gold field, like the main body of the aurif- 
erous deposits, lies upon the western slope of 
the sierras, and varies in elevation from 1500 to 
8800 feet, the highest parts of it, known as the 
Downieville Battes, being thus considerable high- 
er than Mount Washington. ‘“ This Mesopota- 
mia is cut up by ravines descending from a cen- 
tral axis both ways iato the valleys of the two 
rivers, forming ‘‘ gulches” with steep sides, often 
beautifully wooded. The more elevated portions 
of the land are covered by a heavy bed of volcanic 
ashes and breccia, which evidently at an earlier day 
formed a continuous sheet over not only the tongue 
of land under consideration, but over the ad- 
jacent region, as is conspiciously seen in the sec- 
tions afforded by the various rivers. This vol- 
canic deposit receives from the miners the general 
name of ‘ cement,’ a term it well deserves from 
its compact and tenacious character, resemblin 
pozzuolana or Roman cement.” The weil 
containing the gold lies below this bed of volcanic 
origin, and in some localities has been ex- 
posed by the denudation of the upper stratum, so 
|as to have become more accessible to theminer. Its 
|thickness varies from 80 to 250 feet or more, and 
in some portions of it layers of fine sand between 
the beds of gravel are to be seen, evidently strati- 
\fied by the action of water. 

The gold rarely occurs in large masses in this 
deposit ; it is most generally found in fine particles, 
which are most abundant in the lower portions of 
the gravel, and here and upon the “ bed-rock” 
underlying the whole, the scales of the brilliant 
metal are often beautifully conspicuous ; upon the 
surface of the bed rock itself, they are often found 
imbedded so firmly as to produce a resemblance to 
hard stone mosaics. Rich, however, as some por- 
tions of the gravel may be, the average value of 
it by the cubic yard is comparatively small, and 
it is only on account of the vast accumulations 
here, and the ease (after the proper preparations 
have been made) with which it can be worked, 
that the ‘ deep placers”’ of the Yuba have proved 
attractive to the gold hunter. 

From the estimates afforded by the actual yield 
in this locality, the amount of gold recovered in 
the process of washing the gravel varies from 30 
cents to 45 cents per cubic yard. At an average 
of 30 cents per cubic yard, it appears that from the 
area alone within which the gravel. deposits have 








early hap-hazard, lonely search for gold of the ad-|already been worked at different times in this 
Vventurous emigrant, intoa regular organized busi-|ridge—a tract of about 15 square miles—an ag- 
ness, demanding laborious efforts, and yielding |gregate yield of upwards of five hundred and forty 
returns. of somewhat definite and calculable|four millions of dollars in gold may be expected. 
amounts. Upon comparing this statement with the total 


value of the gold already exported from California 
since its existence here was generally known, the 
remarkable wealth of the gold fields of this State 
will become apparent. Up to the first of the 
present year the total value of the precious metalg 
(including also silver) received from the Pacifig 
coast, amounted to nearly seven hundred millions 
of dollars, thus showing that from but a small 
corner of one only of the numerous districts where 
gold is found west of the sierras, an amount ma 
be reasonably looked for nearly equal to all thas 
has already been extracted from the entire region, 
while in the hundreds of square miles which re. 
main almost untouched, an inexhaustible supply 
may exist for generations to come. 


It is however the comparative scarcity alone of 


this metal in the commerce of the world, which 
gives it its value. Too plentiful a supply poured 
into the channels of trade, would quickly depreciate 


its relatively high price, and render it worthlessin, 


proportion as it exceeds the requirements of nor. 
maldemand. Butin the present condition of gold 
mining in California, where profitable returns are 
now chiefly to be procured by a heavy expenditure 
of capital and labor, it is not likely that the gen. 
eral course of business will soon be disturbed 
from this source by a superabundance of the pre- 
cious metals. 

The cost of extracting the gold in the fifteen 
square miles alluded.to above, is estimated at about 
one hundred and twenty millions of dollars, and 
some of the companies engaged in this work are 
operating upon a truly extensivescale. Thechief 
agent employed in separating the golden grains 
from the worthless gravel, is water, which under 
great pressure is directed upon the surface of the 
mass, in such a manner as to quickly loosen its 
component materials, and sweep them away in 8 
turbid torrent down aslopingsluice-way atthe bot 
tom of which the gold by reason of its great weight 
is quickly deposited and caught in the numerous 
pockets arranged for its reception. Thus, under 
the direction of the miner, the same agent whieh 
formerly upon the disintegration of the gold bear 
ing rock carried away the precious metal, to deposit 
it in fine particles with rocky fragments of all sizes 
in a confused stratum, is again employed in re 
arranging the promiscuous formation, and in recov 
ering its long hidden treasure. 

The water thus. required is frequently brought 
from a considerable distance through artificially 
constructed viaducts ; the cost of which, together 
with that of the dams, reservoirs and connecting 
ditches, needed to distribute it, amounts sometimes 
to several hundred thousands of dollars. 

‘ihe general process adopted is thus interesting- 
ly described by Prof. Silliman, 

«The mining ground being selected, a tunnel 
is projected from the nearest and most convenient 
ravine, so that starting in the “‘ bed rock’’ on the 
face of the ravine, it shall approach the centre of 
the gravel mass to be moved, at a gradient of 
about one in twelve to one in twenty. The di- 
mensions of this tunnel are usually six feet 
in width by seven in height, sometimes wider; 
and where possible, it js carried on a line of con- 
tact between the granite and the shales, for the 
greater ease of excavation. These tunnels vary 
in length from a few hundred feet to several 
thousand feet, some of the longer consuming from 
two to four or five years in driving, at a cost of 
from ten dollars to sixty dollars per foot, varying 
with the character of the rock to be excavated. 
The end of the tunnel is designed to be from fifty 
to one hundred feet or more beneath the under 
surface of the gravel at a point where a shaft is 
sunk through the gravel and “ bed rock” until it 


|intersects the tunnel. It obviously demands 
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be traced here and there, particularly near the|Gifford Palgrave gives us this powerful descrip- 


the dazzling sun-burnt prospects, But it is sel-| undulation, each swell two or three hundred feet 
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eareful engineering to carry out works of such| Gifford Palgrave, a graduate of Oxford, and after- 
pagnitude with the accuracy required, and for the| wards an officer in the Bombay Army, in 1862, |stupefied beasts, with few and interrupted hours 
want of sufficient care or skill in this particular,| accepted a secret mission from the Emperor Na-|of sleep at night, and no rest by day because no 

of costly labor and anxious expectation|poleon, which involved the duty of penetrating|shelter, little to eat and less to drink, while the 
were sometimes wasted in the early history of|into the interior of Arabia. ‘Thoroughly acquain-|tepid and discoloured water in the skins rapidly 


the loose and scorching soil, on drooping half: 































these enterprises.” ‘ ted with Arabi, and familiar with every form of|diminishes even more by evaporation than. by use, 
(Concluded next week.) Semitic life, Palgrave travelled as a Syrian mer-|and a vertical sun, such a sun! strikes blazing 


chant and physician, subordinating, however, the 
_ | first capacity tothe second. The Spectator says : 
“ Tn this disguise he penetrated Arabia, seeing it, 
its people, and its rulers, as probably no European 
‘lever saw it before, living in its towns, talking fa- 
wiliarly with its sheikhs, gathering a fund of 
knowledge which he has now poured out in that 
style, half reflective, half colloquial, which best} ‘Gifford Palgrave’s first goal was Hayel, the 
befits the observant traveller, and in words, as we|capital of a powerful, and, in practice, independent 
shall show, of singular clearness and felicity. Of|State, ruled by an Arab king, and therefore 
course under such circumstances his book is stud-|marked by an original, and, for the East, a high 
ded with descriptions of places utterly unknown |civilization. Did any of our readers ever hear of 
to the West, of cities barely indicated in the map, | Hayel, or imagine that it could by possibility he 
of people who are great, but whose names have|a city like this !”’— 
never crossed the desert which isolates the true| ‘‘The sun was yet two hours distance above the 
Arabian life from the outer world, and of generali-| western horizon, when we threaded the narrow 
zations which will seem to all but a few of his|and winding defile, till we arrived at its further 
readers as original as the one we are about to quote.|end. Here we found ourselves on the verge of a 
That one is not original, the facts it contains hav- | large plain, many miles in length and breadth, and 
ing been known before toa few inquirers, but we|girt on every side by a high mountain rampart, 
would just ask any average reader to compare his| while right in front of us, at scarce a quarter of an 
impressions of Arabia as they are with the impres-|hour’s march, lay the town of Hayel, surrounded 
sions which this paragraph will produce :—‘ The|by fortifications of about twenty feet in height, 
general typeof Arabia is that of a central table-|with bastion towers, some round, some square, and 
land, surrounded by a desert ring, sandy to the|large folding gates at intervals ; it offered the same 
south, west, and east, and stony to the north. |show of freshness and even of something like irreg- 
This outlying circle is in its turn girt by a line of|ular elegance that had before struck us ia the villa- 
mountains, low and sterile for the most, but attain-| ges on our way. But this was a full grown town, 
ing in Yemen and ’Oman considerable height,|and its area might readily hold three hundred 
breadth, and fertility, while beyond these a narrow | thousand inhabitants or more, were its streets and 
rim of coast is bordered by the sea. ‘The surface} houses close packed like those of Brussels or Paris. 
of the midmost table-land equals somewhat less| But the number of citizens does not in fact exceed 
than one-half of the entire peninsula, and its spe-| twenty or twenty two thousand, thanks to the many 
cial demarcations are much affected, nay, often|large gardens, open spaces, and even plantations, 
absolutely fixed, by the windings and inrunnings|included within the outer walls, while the immense 
of the Nefood (sand-river). If to these central|palace of the monarch alone, with its pleasure 
highlands, or Nejed, taking that word in its wider| grounds annexed, oecupied about one tenth of 
sense, we add the Djowf, the Ta’ yif, Djebel’ Aaeser, | the entire city. Our attention was attracted by 
taken from the best of our Gazetteers. Yemen, ’Oman, and Hasa, in short, whatever|a lofty tower, some seventy feet in height, of recent 
« Notwithstanding the early reputation of Ara-| spots of fertility belong to the outer circles, we| construction and oval form, belonging to the Royal 
bia, and the interest, attaching to a country, the|shall find that Arabia contains about two-thirds of|residence. The plain all around the town is stud- 
inhabitants of which have enacted most important) cultivated, or at least cultivable land, with a re-|ded with isolated houses. and gardens, the proper- 
parts in the early commerce and general history of} maining third of irreclaimable desert, chiefly to|ty of wealthy citizens, or of members of the kingly | 
mankind, we still remain very imperfectly acquain-|the south. In most other directions the great |family, and on the far off skirts of the plain ap- 
ted witlf it. European travellers, have hereto | blank spaces often left in maps of this country are| pear the groves belonging to Kafar, Adwah, and 
penetrated but partially, and toa short distance} quite as frequently indications of non-iuformation|other villages, placed at the openings of the, 
only from its coast. We know, however, that|}as of real non-inhabitation.” Most Englishmen| mountain gorges that conduct tothe capital, The 
Arabia, taken collectively, is an arid, sun burnt} think Arabia is all like that belt of desert, or those|tower walls and buildings shone yellow in the 
vilderness—the hills, naked rock; the plains, rough| Nefoods or frightful rivers of sand which run into|evening sun, and the whole prospect was one 
stone or drifting sand. In this greary waste may|the culturable districts, and of one of which|of thriving security, delightful to view, though 
wanting in the peculiar luxuriance of vegetation 
offered by the valley of Djowf. A few Bedouin 
tents lay clustered close to the ramparts, and the 
great number of horsemen, footmen, peasants, 
townsmen, boys, women, camels, asses, Xc., all 
passing to and fro on their various avocations, 
gave cheerfulness and animation to the scene.’ 
Hayel is the capital of a country in the centre 
of North Arabia, the extreme south of the great 
Syrian Desert, called by its inhabitants Shomer, 
from the name of a tribe who are descended from 
the mixture of the great Yemenite clan of Tai 
with certain named Arabs, and who settled about 
500 A. D. in the valley of Shomer. They were 
once nominal Christians, and though they glided 
slowly into Mahometanism, they are still among 
the least bigoted of the Arabs. The wild lawless 


down till clothes, baggage, and housings all take 
the smell of burning, and searce permit the touch. 
The boisterous gayety of the Bedouins was soon 
expended, and scattered, one to front, another 
behind, each pursued his’ way in silence only bro- 
ken by the angry snarl of the camels when struck, 
as they often were, to improve their pace.’ 


Selected, 
OH, WALK WITH GOD. 


“ And Enoch walked with God.” 


Oh, walk with God, and thou shalt find 
How he can charm thy way, 
And lead thee with a quiet mind 
Into his perfect day. 
His love sball cheer thee, like the dew 
That bathes the drooping flower, 
That love is every morning new, 
Nor fails at evening’s hour. 


Oh, walk with God, and thou with smiles 
Shalt tread the way of tears, 

His mercy every ill beguiles, 

* And softens all our fears. 

No fires shall harm thee, if, alas! 
Through fires He bid thee go; 

Through waters when thy footsteps pass, 
They shall not overflow. 


Oh, walk with God, while thou on earth 
With pilgrim steps must fare, 

Content to leave the world—its mirth, 
And claim no dwelling there. 

A stranger, thou must seek a home 
Beyond the fearful tide, 

And if to Canaan thou wouldst come, 
Uh, who but God can guide. 


Oh, walk with God, and thou shalt go 
Down Death’s dark vale in light, 

And find thy faithful walk below 
Hath reached to Zion’s height! 

Oh, walk with God, if thou wouldst see _ 
Thy pathway thither tend: 

And, lingering though thy journey be, 
’Tis heaven and home at end. 


——_—~a—— 


For “The Friend.” 
Arabia. 


Until quite recently nearly the whole of our 
knowledge respecting this extensive region might 
have been summed up in the following paragraph 


mountains in the south half of the peninsula, some| tion :-— . 

green spots which receive the benefit of the an-| ‘We were now traversing an immense ocean of 
bual rains ; and the wadies or valleys, descending |loose reddish sand, unlimited to the eye, and 
from the rain-collecting heights, figure only as so| heaped up in enormous ridges running parallel to 
many green lines, more or less strongly marked in| each other from north to south, undulation after 


dom that the tracts of cultivated land, even inthe|in average height, with slant sides and rounded 
plains, attain a width of twenty miles ; so that all| crests furrowed in every direction by the capri- 
the irrigated tehamas or lowlands, and all the|ciousgales ofthe desert. In the depths between, 
green wadies of Arabia taken together, bear but a/the traveller finds himself, as it were, imprisoned 
small proportion to the whole peninsula.” in a suffocating sand-pit, hemmed in by burning 

A late number of Littell’s Living Age contains} walls on every side; while at other times, while 
an interesting article from the Spectator, reviewing] labouring up the slope, he overlooks what seems a 
arecently published book, “Central and Eastern| vast sea of fire, swelling under a heavy monsoon 
Arabia, by Gifford Palgrave.” The book, which is} wind, and ruffled by a cross-blast into little red- 
highly commended by the reviewer, throws somé| hot waves. Neither shelter nor rest for eye or 
new light upon Arabia ; and .it seems that here,|limb amid torrents of light and heat poured from|rover of the desert, the Bedouin Arab, described 
as in so many other places, only a little more ac-|above on an answering glare reflected below. by Palgrave as “a child with the vices of a man,” 
tual knowledge of facts was needed, to show how| Add to this the weariness of long summer days|is well known by character to our readers. The 
erroneous were the generally received impressions. | of toiling—I might better say wading—thraugh | settled population, the cultivators of the soil, and 
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dealers in towns and cities; though injured by 
excessive isolation from the rest of the human 
family, rank much higher in intelligence, civili- 
zation and morality. Our traveller is disposed to 
consider the citizen Arab the Englishman of the 
East. “Like the Englishman, he is impatient of 
interference, sceptical of authority, willing to emi- 
grate, and capable of strong and continuous indus- 
trial effort, in short the being who conquered and 
re-organized Western Asia, Northern Africa, and 
Southern Europe, and who, whenever Turkish 
rule is broken, will again take the lead among the 
populations of Asia. He has a peculiar aptitude 
for city life, which polishes him, and sometimes 
imparts that character of sprightliness which in 
the desert Arab is overlaid by ceaseless suspicion. 
This picture, for example is more like that of a 
German city than of any city in the East, except 
indeed Benares :— 

« “6 Mixed with the city crowd, swordsmen and 
gaily-dressed negroes, for the negro is always a 
dandy when he can afford it, belonging mostly to 
the palace, are now going about their affairs, and 
claim a certain amount of deference from the vul- 
gar cits, though we see nothing here of the Agha 
and Basha style of the overbearing and despotic 
Turk. Nor do these Government men ever dream 
of taking aught without purchase, or of compel- 
lingthose they can lay hold of to gratuitous labour, 
Ottoman fashion ; such proceedings, also, being re- 
pugnant to that independent high-mindedness 
which stamps the genuine Arabcaste. The well- 
dressed chieftain and noble jostles on amid the ple- 
bian crowd on terms of familiarity, and elbows or is 
elbowed: by the artizan and the porter, while the 
court officers themselves meet with that degree 
of respect alone which indictes deference rather 
than inferiority in those who pay it. A gay 
and busy scene; the morning air in the streets 
yet retains just sufficient coolness to render 
tolerable the bright rays of the sun, and every- 
where is that atmosphere of peace, security, 
and thriving, known to visitors of inner Arabia, 
and almost or wholly unknown to the Syrian or 
Anatolian traveller. Should youlisten to the hum 
of discourse aroufd, you will never hear a curse, 
an imprecation, or a quarrel, but much business, 
repartee, and laughter.’ ” 


os 


In all cases where contrary sentiments occur, 
and where we are required to contend earnestly 
for the faith, the more the meekness of the Lamb 

*is adopted and abode in, the more indisputably 
He is known to be the Lion of Judah’s tribe going 
forth conquering and to conquer.—Saml. Fother- 
gill. 


Progress of Railway Earnings.—The tabular 
statements we have made from time to time of 
the earnings, &c., of the railways of the different 
States, show quite conclusively that the maximum 
of business has not yet been attained, but that we 
can expect a great increase for the future, even on 
the old roads in the older or more thickly settled 
States. The following, showing the earnings of 
the three great main trunk roads to the Atlantic 
seaboard for the past eight years is interesting : 


Penna. R. N.Y.Cen. Erie R. 
$4,855,669 8,027,251 5,420,606 
5,185,330 6,528,412 5,151,806 
5,362,355 6,200,848 4,394,527 
5,932,791 6,957,241 5,180,229 
7,300,000 7,309,042 5,590,916 
10,304,280 9,356,827 8,400,332 
1863, 11,891,412 10,897,889 10,169,481 32,958,524 
1864, 14,759,057 12,997,889 13,295,619 41,052,565 


The increase of earnings on some few of the 
western railways is even more remarkable, some 


Total. 
18,303,526 
16,865,348 
15,957,730 
18,070,261 
20,198,958 

* 28,061,451 


1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 


of them nearly if not quite doubling their receipts 
in 1864 over the previous year. The business 
movements of this country are as remarkable as 
the increase of population and of wealth.— Amer. 
Railway Times. 


The Cross of Christ. 

It is the nature of true faith to beget an holy 
fear of offending God, a deep reverence for his 
precepts, and a most tender regard to the inward 
testimony of his spirit, as that, by which his chil- 
dren, in all ages, have been safely led to glory. 
For as they that truly believe, receive Christ in 
all his tenders to the soul, so true it is, that those 
who receive him thus, receive power to become 
the sons of God; that is, an inward force and 
ability to do whatever he requires: strength to 
mortify their lusts, control their affections, resist 
evil motions, deny themselves, and overcome the 
world in its most enticing appearances. This is 
the life of the blessed cross of Christ, and what 
thou, O man, must take up if thou intendest to 
be the disciple of Jesus. Nor canst thou be said 
to receive Christ, or believe in him, while thou 
rejectest his cross. For as receiving Christ is the 
means appointed of God to salvation, so bearing 
the cross daily after him is the only true testi- 
mony of receiving him; and therefore it is en- 
joined by him, as the great token of discipleship, 
“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross and follow-me. * * * 

Can Christ be thy Lord, ahd thou not obey 
him? Or, canst thou be his servant and never 
serve him? Be not deceived; such as thou sowest 
shalt thou reap. He is none of thy Saviour 
whilst thou rejectest his grace in thy heart, by 
which he would save thee. Come, what has he 
saved thee from? Has he saved thee from thy 
sinful lusts, thy worldly affections and vain con- 
versations? If not, then he is none of thy Sa- 
viour. For though he be offered a Saviour to all, 
yet he is actually a Saviour to those only who are 
saved by him; and none are saved by him who 
live in those evils, by which they are lost from 
God, and which he came to save them from. It 
is from sin that Christ is come to save man, and 
from death and wrath, as the wages of it. But 
those who are not saved, that is, delivered by the 
power of Christ in their souls, from the power 
that sin has had over them, can never be saved 
from the death and wrath which are the certain 
wages of the sin they live in. 

So far as people obtain victory over those evil 
dispositions and carnal desires to which they have 
been addicted, so far are they truly saved, and 
are witnesses of the redemption that comes by 
Jesus Christ. His name shows his work; “and 
thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” Behold,” said 
John of Christ, “the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world!” Thatis, behold him 
whom God hath given to enlighten people, and 
for salvation to as many as receive him, and his 
light and grace in their hearts, and take up their 
daily cross, and follow him: such as would rather 
deny themselves the pleasure of fulfilling their 
lusts, than sin against the knowledge he has given 
them of his will; or do that which they knew 
they ought not to do. ° * r * 

The way, like the cross is spiritual; it is an 
inward submission of the soul to the will of God, 
as it is manifested by the light of Christ in the 
consciences of men; though it be contrary to their 
own inclinations. For example, when evil pre- 
sents, that which shows the evil does also tell them 
they should not yield to it; and if they close with 
its counsel, it gives them power toescape it. But 
they that look and gaze upon the temptation, at 


last fall in with it, and are overcome by it; the 
consequence of which is, guilt and judgment. 
Therefore, as the cross of Christ is that spirit and 
power in men, though not of men, but of 
which crosseth and reproveth the fleshly lusts and 
affections: so the way of taking up the cross ig 
an entire resignation of soul to the discoveries 
and requirings of it. Not to consult worldly 
pleasure, or carnal ease, or interest, for such are 
captivated in a moment, but continually to watch 
against the very appearance of evil, and by the. 
obedience of faith, of true love to, and confidence 
in God, cheerfully to offer up to the death of the 
cross, that evil part in themselves, which not 
enduring the heat of the siege, and beiog impa- 
tient in the hour of temptation, would, by its near 
relation to the tempter, more easily betray their 
souls into his hands. 

This shows to every one’s experience, how 
hard it is to be a true disciple of Jesus. The 
way is narrow indeed, and the gate very. strait, 
where not a word, no, not a thought, must slip 
the watch, or escape judgment. Such circum. 
spection, such caution, such patience, such con- 
stancy, such holy fear and trembling, give an 
easy interpretation to that hard saying, “ flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,’’ those 
who are captivated with fleshly lusts and affeo. 
tions; fox they cannot bear the cross; and they 
that cannot endure the cross, must never have 
the crown. ‘To reign, it is necessary first to suf- 
fer.—Penn’s no Cross no Crown. 


Much Wealth.—My very soul abhors the idea 
that a christian can ever be at liberty while under 
the influence of heavenly good, to seek, or even 
desire, much wealth; though this disposition, in 
direct opposition to the life and doctrine of Christ, 
has gone far towards the destruction of true spir- 
itual religion, I,believe, in almost every religious 
society in the world.—Job Scott. 


Guard against Right Hand Errors.—Let self 
be of no reputation; trust in the Lord, and he 
will carry through all. 
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As many Friends in the country, belonging to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and some, members 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting, contributed to the fund 
raised for the assistance of our brethren withio 
the limits of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, the 
application of which has been entrusted to a Com- 
mittee of Friends in this city, we doubt not it will 
be generally interesting and satisfactory to them 
to peruse the following minutes, and extracts from 
letters, the publication of which are authorized 
by the committee. 


“At a meeting of the Committee for the relief of 
Southern Friends, held at Arch street meeting- 
house, Seventh month 26th, 1865. 

Minutes from New Hope Monthly Meeting, 
Tenn., ‘and Nahunta Monthly Meeting, N. C., 
acknowledging with gratitude the aid extended 
to their members through this committee, were 
received and read, and their publication in “The 
Friend” and “ Friends’ Review” was authorized. 

A letter from James F. Beals, dated Knoxville, 
Tenn., 7th month 11th, 1865, informing of the 
want of seed wheat, bibles and school books, and 
a few other articles, was also received and read; 
and the committee on education, appointed at last 
meeting, was requested to attend to furnishing 
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the books, and the purchasing committee, ap-| Monthly Meeting of Friends, held in Wayne Co., 

pointed Fifth month 22d, to the other articles| North Carolina, 7th month 8th, 1865. : 

pemed by him, with the exception of the wheat, Epwin G. CopELAND, 

which it is understood has already been furnished SAuuiz A. CopELAND, 

or promised. * Clerks.” 
Extracted from the minutes, “ Gotpssoro’, N. C., Tth mo. 7th, 1865. 


Joun B. Garrert, y CHartes Evans:—Esteemed Friend, after 
Secretary. long delay I will endeavor to let thee know that 


. #To a Committee of Friends in Philadelphia ap-| We have received the goods that our dear sisters 


; j ering Friends in|f Philadelphia Yearly Meeting sent to us, which 
Wancs Cerefinn, ea ee was osthesd with humble gratitude to the Al- 
DgAR FRIENDS :—We acknowledge our heart-| mighty that He owné his people to be one people 

felt thanks for your liberal donations to Friends|the world over. Please present our warmest 
jo this part of the land. Coming as it does, in a thanks to them for their gift. Pen cannot describe 
time of great need to those of us who had the the love we feel to our dear sisters whom we have 
misfortune to be located in the track of those hos- |Dever seen, for their sympathy with, and kindness 
tile armies that have of. late visited our beloved towards us who are in person strangers, but never- 
State, with fire and sword, bringing famine and |theless of the same household of faith : may they 
desolation to the once happy homes of thousands; | be blessed in basket and in store and receive 
causing lamentation and bitter weeping to ascend |sevenfold. J. H. and myself have made distribu- 
to Him for help, who hath promised to be a friend |tion of the goods and money that have come to 
to the widow and a father to the orphan. hand, according to the needs of our members ; 
Many have been our privations and trials dur-|for some did not bave garments to change until 
ing the dark hours of the rebellion, and although they were made, though all were not robbed so 
it makes one’s heart sick to reflect upon the deso- closely. This leaves me and mine all in usual 
lation brought upon our beloved country by wick- health, and all the Friends that belong to Neuse 
ed men—such as has not fallen to the lot of any Monthly Meeting, with the exception of one 
other nation in the present advanced stage of civi- family, who were all taken sick nearly at the same 
lization—yet we feel assured that it has resulted time. The wife and two children are deceased ; 
in the freedom of the enslaved African race ; un- the husband and one more are thought to be very 
doing their heavy burden and letting the oppres- dangerously ill. There is a great deal of sickness 
sed go free: for which we have to rejoice, and|#2d a great many deaths in this part of the land. 
which in a great measure compensates us for our W. C. 
maby privations. “New Hors, Teyn., Sur mo. 171g, 1865.° 
In thus addressing you, we do not forget that|«« Report of goods received and distributed among 
all praise is due the Creator of Heaven and earth,| Friends. 
for His manifold mercies to poor short-sighted! The committee appointed last Monthly Meet- 
man; remembering that He loveth a cheerful |ing to receive and distribute any goods, or other 
giver, and will reward those who freely contribute |aid, from our beloved Friends in the North or 
of their abundance to a suffering people, with ex-| Kast, beg leave to make the following report :— 
weeding great reward. Believing that you have} We have received a little over twelve hundred 
been one with us in spirit, as children of the same | dollars, ($1225,) of goods, (at the prices that 
household of faith, desiring that we might be kept | New Berry Friends placed upon them,) of the 
with yourselves, as in the hollow of his Almighty | Friends of New Berry Monthly Meeting. “Sent 
hand, with a single eye to the requisitions of the |ty the Special Relief Society of Philadelphia. 
divine law, love, truth, justice and mercy. And| We proceeded to distribute among Friends 
now that the great scourge has virtually passed | according to their degree of suffering. We also 
over, we are desirous that the healing balm may | received of J. F. Beals, from the Friends of Phila- 
¢ delphia and Cincinnati, a lot of goods, &c., amount- 
That friendship and harmony may exist through- |ing in value to thirteen hundred and ninety- 
out both sections of country. That we may|seven dollars and ninety-three cents, which we 





‘earnestly pray the great Head of the church to| proceeded to divide in like manner. 


hasten the day when all wars may cease, and the) Signed by DANIEL BEALS and Wo. ELLIs, on 
lamb and His followers may be triumphant, to|behalf of the committee. 

ze beeise of Him who ruleth io a armies " | ee, 
Our Monthly Meeting is composed of twenty-|. On reading the abqvesreport, the meeting was 
tight families and parts of families, and one hun- introduced into a deep sense of gratitude and 
dred anid seven members of all ages; and after thankfulness to dur Father in Heaven for his kind 
careful examination we find that we have sustained providence towards us, and watchfulness over us, 
an estimated loss, in our present currency, of fifty- |for having preserved us through the terrible ca- 
four thousand seven hundred and forty-nine dol-|!amity that has been upon us; and when we have 
: been in need, in thus wonderfully supplying all 

i i i he |our wants. 
tt ame eles ve Were at She a aaeasisiteaaenan aa 
and has preserved us thus far, for our testimony ‘of Philadelphia and Cincinnati, this meeting di- 
that we were one people, minding the same thing |rects that the clerk forward a copy of this Minute, 
the world over. with the Report, to Friends of Philadelphia and 

We feel equally grateful to all other friends Cincinnati. 
wherever situated, for the relief we have received 

from them. 
Issued by direction and on behalf of Nahunta 


__ 


By Dante Beats, Clerk.” 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM J. F. Beats. 
‘“‘T had a safe trip to New Hope; was delayed 


five days at Nashville, and one day at Knoxville, 
* As it was desirable the wheat should be sent in|__wa, kindly treated at all points by the wilitary, 


time fur seeding this autumn, two of the committee au- : : 
thorized the perchene of five hundred bushels imme- and thought I was highly favored, and that praise 


diately on the receipt of the letter, and informed Friends | W@8 due to our heavenly Father for his preserv- 


in Tennessee thereof. ing care. 


I have been at New Hope ever since the 3rd 
inst., helping to distribute the supplies I brought. 
The Monthly Meeting nominated a committee to 
receive and distribute the goods, and I assisted 
them at their request. A proper report will be 
sent in due time. The Friends had not received 
my letters telling them of my purchases, and 
some were wondering what they should do. One 
Friend said he had sent to Rogersville for meal, 
and if it came he had no money to pay for it; 
some had taken the last grist to mill; and there 
were a few that had alittle yet. The deliverance 
came in time fo save life. They all expressed 
their thankfulness for such timely aid. Never 
did I see such grateful hearts. Some came up 
to draw their shares with the big tears flowing 
down their cheeks freely ; while they would in- 
form the committee what they most needed.” 


“ Knoxvitte, Tenn., SeventH mo. litH, 1865. 

“Dr. Coartes Evans :—Esteemed Friend. 
It is a source of pleasure to me to lift my pen to 
address thee’a few lines this evening, after a tire- 
some ride in a crowded coach, from New Hope. 
[ had a pleasant trip home from that place, and 
got all my goods through and distributed among 
Friends. I have been prevented from sending a 
report sooner on accdunt of a detention of the 
corn at Chattanooga. I returned and found it at 
that place, shipped it to Greenville, Tenn., where 
Friends received it, I not being there at that 
time. I did not get any account from Friends 
from New Hope, and I proceeded to that place to 
see whether the corn had arrived and what was 
still their condition ; I found them generally well, 
and tolerable plenty to live upon at the piesent. 

Wheat is an entire failure all over the coun- 
try so far as I know. I have been told by the 
farmers that there would not be seed made. Oats 
was not very good, owing to the rust. Corn looks 
well in the two lower meetings, but in New Hope 
it is very dry, and corn looks bad. 

I found Friends of New Hope reluctant to ask 
for more than they had received, although they 
informed me that they would be compelled to 
have, at least, two hundred bushels of seed wheat, 
to ensure next year’scrop. This would bea little 
over eight bushels to the family. They have 
a good wheat country, and if they had seed, by 
another year, if it is a wheat year, would give 
them a start once more. It will be impossible to 
procureseed here, as we were stripped of old wheat. 

* * * * * * 

Thy friend, 
J. F. Brats.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forreran.—News from England to 7th mo. 20th. The 
steamship Great Eastern, with the Atlantic cable on 
board, arrived off Valentia on the morning of the 19th, 
having towed from Falmouth the steamer Caroline, the 
latter having the shore end of the cable on board, which 
was to be immediately laid in Valentia Bay. The elec- 
tions in England were still progressing, and absorbed 
the greatest attention. Five hundred and fifty returns 
had been completed up to the evening of the 18th, of 
whom 323 were professing Liberals and 227 Conserva- 
tives. Gladston was defeated at Oxford by 180 majority. 
He immediately accepted a nomination for South Lanca- 
shire, and at once commenced the canvass. The re- 
ported marriage between the Prince of Orange and the 
Princess Helena, of. England, has been definitely ar- 
ranged. The sales of cotton in the Liverpool market, 
for three days, were 41,000 bales. The market had been 
buoyant at a slight advance, but subsequently gave way 
and closed with a declining tendency. Breadstuffs 
quiet and steady. Consols 89 a 90}. U.S. 5-20, 72 
a 724. 

Te Persian Gulf telegraph cable is repaired, and 
telegraph communication is restored. 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope give the details 
of a fearfal hurricane at that place. 
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The cholera in Egypt was decreasing, but the mor- 
tality was still great, At Cairo on the 14th, there were 
156 deaths. The disease is spreading in Constantinople, 
and strict sanitary measures have been adopted. 

From Mexico it is stated that President Juarez is at 
Chihuahua, which is strongly fortified, with no Imperial 
troops at present threatening it, and that General Monot 
had received authority from the Emperor to raise a 
battalion of Texans for guerilla service. It is reported 
-that the rebel General Kirby Smith, who entered Mexico 
with a party of men to offer their services to Maximilian, 
were captured on the 4th ult., at Piedas Negras, by the 
Governor of Saltillo, together with four pieces of artil- 
lery, 900 new rifles, and 75 wagons laden with ammu- 
nition and provisions. The officers and men were 
paroled. 

According to the last revised register, the number of 
electors in England and Wales is 1,027,017, in Scotland 

_ 101,737, and in Ireland 203,845. Total 1,332,599. 

Unirep States.—The late Rebellion.—The Cincinnati 
Gazette furnishes an estimate of the number of men con- 
tributed by each of the 14 slave States to the rebel 
armies during the rebellion—the aggregate amounting 
to 1,124,000. The number who have been killed and 
disabled, or who have died of disease, is believed to ex- 
ceed 600,000. 

Repentant Rebels.—About two hundred ‘pardons were 
granted by the President last week. There remain on 
file over two thousand applications, and petitions are 
still coming in at the rate of from one to two hundred 
per day. Among the applicants are Generals Johnston, 
Taylor and others, some of whom urge their claims in 
person. It is stated that an exteption will probably be 
made in favour of General Johnston, and his pardon 
granted at once, instead of putting him on indefinite 
probation, as in the cases of other rebel generals. There 
is reason to believe that Johnston did all in his power 
to terminate the rebellion, long before the final collapse. 
The Governor of Arkansas has written to the President 
requesting the revocation of a number of pardons grant- 
ed to wealthy rebels of that State, on his recommenda- 
tion. The governor states that the penitent and loyal 
spirit professed by these persons, vanished as soon as 
they had received the Executive clemency. 

The Finances.—The power to negociate national loans 
has been exhausted, but the Secretary of the Treasury 
is of the opinion that with the reduction of the expendi- 
tures of the government, the Treasury can be kept in an 
easy condition. The balance in the Sub-Treasury, New 
York, on the 29th ult., was $60,409,802. There is a 
continued reduction of the aggregate amount of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, the number redeemed being much 
larger than those newly issued. 

The Freedmen.—Ten thousand freedmen and their 
families are farming for themselves in the neighbour- 
hood of Vicksburg, with excellent results ; doing much 
better than those who work by the month for wages. 
The government furnishing them with seed and other 
articles on credit, to be paid from the proceeds of the 
crops. The freed people have great difficulties to con- 
tend with almost throughout the entire South, their late 
oppressors being very reluctant to recognize their full 
rights as freemen. Under these circumstances it is 
gratifying to find General Howard’s deputies active and 
courageous, boldly assuming the risk of faithfully pro- 
tecting the rights of this class of persons. Many of the 
slaveholders having attempted to drive off the aged and 
decrepit and helpless women and children, as having 
no further claim upon them, an order has been issued 
forbidding them to deprive these poor creatures of their 
humble homes, until provision has been made for them 
by the State or general government. Those, however, 
who are able to work will not be permitted to remain 
in idleness. 

Reconstruction.—The accounts from various portions 
of the South differ in their tenor, but on the whole the 
aspect is encouraging. It was not to be expected that 
a proud rebellious people should at once become con- 
tented and perfectly loyal, but they have generally ac- 
quiesced in the new order of things, and seem to have 
no idea of opposing forcible resistance to any measures 
of the government. Kentucky.—General Palmer, com- 
manding at Louisville, has issued an order ignoring the 
relation of master and slave in respect to labour con- 
tracts, by directing that the hire shall be paid directly 
to the coloured labourer, and never to the pretended 
master, unless with the consent of the labourer. AMis- 
sissippi.—There is still much disquietude and discontent 
in the Yazoo river country. Many of the returned rebel 
soldiers have become robbers. There is hope that State 
action may neutralize the emancipation proclamation, 
and this absurd hope makes many planters unwilling to 
pay wages to blacks, who are very often harshly treated. 
The result of these influeno’s is that the cotton crop 
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will be very light in this région. Florida.—Reconstrue-|sold a 6 a 63 cts. per 1b. gross. Lambs brought from 


tion and industrial affairs progress very slowly in this 
State. The arrangements for travel communication 
with the interior are very imperfect, as are also the 
postal and telegraph facilities. Georgia.—The Atlanta 
Intelligencer states that’ business is very lively, and that 


large numbers of houses are being erected in that city. | 39 


Alabama.—A letter from Huntsville to the New York 
Herald, states that among the influential rebels, hatred 
of the national government is still as intense as ever, 
and they are determined to control their State in the 
old secession and rebel interest. A new national bank 
with a specie capital of $200,000, was about to be estab- 
lished at Huhtsville. Louisiana.—The New Orleans 
Delta regrets that the direct tax commissioners have re- 
ceived instructions to enforce the collections at the 
present time in Louisiana. It says the agricultural com- 
munity are utterly unable to pay taxes. The sugar cane 
looks well, but a very small crop has been planted. The 
whole produce is estimated at only 10,000 to 11,000 
hogsheads. Before the war, the annual crop sometimes 
exceeded 400,000 hogsheads. North Carolina. — The 
Raleigh Progress says, that the native element, includ- 
ing the aristocracy, is daily growing more defiant, and 
threaten vengeance on the Union men as soon as the 
Federal troops are withdrawn. The Standard says that 
rebel papers are springing up in all parts of the State, 
which openly denounce the government and promulgate 
treason. South Carolina.—The Charleston Courier says 
the streets once more wear a smiling aspect. The side- 
walks are crowded with passers-by intent on business, 
and the city was beginning to rise from the ashes of the 
late struggle. A movement is on foot by coloured men 
to purchase the Charleston Mercury, and publish it as 
an anti-slavery journal. Some progress has been made, 
and money is being subscribed with a good prospect of 
success. Virginia.—An election for mayor and other 
city officers washeld in Richmond on the 25th ult. This 
is said to have been one of the most quiet and orderly 
elections ever held in Richmond. A few days after- 
wards the officials elected met for the purpose of organ- 
izing, when a military dfficer entered and read an order 
from General Turner, declaring the election null and 
void, and informing the parties that, with one exception, 
they would not be allowed to perform the duties of the 
offices to which they, were elected. The cause assigned 
is illegal voting, men from the Union army not being 
allowed to vote, while all from the rebel army were al- 
lowed to vote, and that nearly all the men elected to 
office were from the rebel army. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 446, including 76 
of cholera infantum. There were 146 deaths of children 
undereone year. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 595. 

Milwaukie, Wis.—The census of this city, just com- 
pleted, gives a population of 55,640. In 1860 it was 
45,286. 

Treaty with Hayti.—The treaty of amity, commerce 
and navigation, between the United States and the 
Republic of Hayti, has been officially proclaimed by the 
President of the United States. The treaty contains 
important provisions of the most liberal and friendly 
character. Criminals guilty of certain specified offences 
are to be reciprocally given up. 

The Pirate Shenandoah, is the only rebel cruiser now 
afloat. She has proceeded to the Arctic sea, and when 
last heard from was engaged in the capture and burn- 
ing of whaling vessels. The crews of eight ships so 
destroyed had arrived at Sam Francisco. 

The Chicago Tribune returns a circulation amounting 
to $353,000, and receipts for advertizing during the 
year, $190,844, total receipts, $543,844. Its business 
exceeds that of all other Chicago papers combined. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—A census bas just been taken of the 
inhabitants of Cleveland, from which it appears that 
the population is now 59,556, an increase of 17,606 in 
tive years. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 3lst ult—New York.—American gold, 144. U. 
S. six per cents. 1881, 107; ditto, 6-20, 106. Superfine 
flour, $6 a $6.50. Shipping Ohio, $8.20 a $8.40. Balti- 
more flour, $7.75 a $9. Wheat, prices unsettled and 
tending downward,—sales of No. 1 red western at $2, 
and amber Milwaukie at $1.58. Western oats, 64 a 65; 
Canadian, 52 a 534 cts. Western mixed corn, 89 a 91 
cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 48 cts. Supertine 
flour, $6.75 a $7.25. Prime red wheat, $2.20 a $2.25; 
white, $2.30 a $2.40, but few sales, buyers holding off 
for lower prices. Rye, $1.05 a $1.10 Yellow corn, 





$4 to $4.50 each. 4 
RECEIPTS. 
Received ‘from Thomas Kite, O., per 2 
38; from Mary Thistlethwaite, N. Y., $2, 0. 


Received from Mary Thistlethwaite, N. 
relief of the Freedmen. 


+, $8, for the 


Errata.—In the article on “ Hallett’s. Wheat” in Our - 


last week’s issue, on page 382, for “ 1860, west season,” 
read “ 1860, wet season.” 


WANTED. 


Tho Trustees of Friends’ School at Crosswicks, are th 
want of a competent Friend as Teacher, to open the 
school early in Ninth month. 

Application may be made to Joel H. Middleton, Crogs. 
wicks, Burlington Co.; or to to Samuel Allinson, Yard. 
ville, Mercer county, New Jersey. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SHELTER FOR 
COLOURED ORPHANS. 


Arrangement has been made by which any article left 
at Parker’s Grocery Store, corner Eleventh and Market 
streets, (one of the city offices of Martin’s West Philada, 
Express) will be conveyed to the Shelter. 

Fruit and vegetables will be particularly acceptable, 
and will be gratefuliy received as contributions. 

Whatever is sent should be plainly marked “ Shelter 
for Coloured Orphans, West Philadelphia.” 

Bags or baskets will be returned to Parker’s Grocery 
Store. 

Perishable fruits should be left either on Fourth-day tr 
early Fifth-day morning. ’ 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will, it is expected, be reopened 
after the summer vacation, on the first Second-day 
the Ninth month next, the Boys’ school being situai 
on Cherry street, west.of Eighth, and the Girls’ school 
on Seventh street, between Cherry and Race streets, 

The course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
school, embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selec. 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific, and 
classical studies. During the winter months, lectures 
on scientific subjects are delivered, illustrated by appro- 
priate apparatus and experiments. 

The course of study at the Girls’ school embraces, in 
addition to the elemenfary branches, Algebra, Geome- 
try, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geogra- 
phy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric and Oom- 
position. Instruction is also given in Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages. 

As the proper classification of the scholars.early in 
the session is important, it is desirable that those who 


intend to enter pupils for the coming term should dogo - 


as early in the season as possible. Application may be 
made at the school-rooms on and after the opening of 
the schools. 

These schools are deserving of the patronage and 
support of our members, offering as they do great ad- 
vantages for the liberal and guarded education of their 
children, and the charges being quite moderate. 

The attention of Friends is also invited to the Primary 
Schools in the Northern and Western Districts, where 
provision is made for the careful elementary instruction 
of children too young to enter the principal schools. 

Philada., Seventh month, 1865. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H. WorTHine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
__C “CT OOOMUMHOwhOMm. O80 0 mm 

Diep, on Fourth-day, the 17th of Fifth month last, 
H. Reaiwa Sxossr, in the 79th year of her age, a beloved 
member and minister of the Western District Moathly 
Meeting of this city. 

——, on Second-day, the 12th of Sixth month, 1865, 
at his residence in East Whiteland, Chester Co., Pa, 


$1.05. New oats, 56; old, 70 cts. The offerings of|G@forcx Matin, in the 88th year of bis age, a member 


beef cattle reached only about 1300 head,—prices ranged 
from 11 to 12 cts. for common, 13 a 14} for fair to good, 
and 15 a 16} for prime and extra. Two thousand hogs 
sold at $15 a $16.75 the 100 Ibs. nett. Of sheep 8000 


and elder of Gosben Monthly Meeting. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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